THE  GREAT   SOCIAL  REVOLUTIONS
of the middle class, precluding them from a great career,
and were felt as another insult. This was felt all the more
as just at this time, probably because the ruling classes
were afraid of the qualities and pretences of the middle
class, the exclusion became complete and was established
as a law. Under Louis XIV there had been exceptions ;
archbishops, ministers and marshals of low birth, like
Bossuet, Seguier, Le Tellier, Colbert, Catinat and
others had been appointed. During the second half of
the eighteenth century, however, not a single bishop
had been ordained who was not of noble birth. All the
higher judges were nobles ; and in 1781 a decree of
Marechal de Segur, minister of war, provided that only
a nobleman could become a lieutenant in the army.
One may imagine the rage which this decree roused
in the middle class.1 As a fact, ruling classes nearly
always show a narrow-minded tendency to close then-
ranks and shut the door upon all outsiders, oblivious of
the fact that their retention of power depends on the
reception'and absorption of all the talent available in
the community.
Even this might not perhaps have proved insupport-
able if the ruling bodies had proved efficient. But
absolute government, as is invariably the case, had stifled
all initiative or rendered it hopeless. Reforms became
less and less possible because there was nobody to carry
them into effect* Beset with privileges and traditions,
it was an absolutism that obstructed its own power. The
bureaucracy, consisting of officials whose posts were
hereditary, formed an exclusive caste, jealously watching
their privileges and imbued with the haughtiest esprit
1 Cf. Louis Madelin, Le Crepvscule d& la monarcMe (Paris, 1936),
pp. 217:19.
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